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*,” Here a considerable hiatus occurs, several pages, containing only broken 
passages, or heads of topics on which the author probably intended to have en- 
larged.—Ep. M. W. 


Tae Concert. On leaving my lodgings in the morning, I see a 
most interesting young lady get into a coach—learn that her name is 
Emily—am determined to inquire further respecting her. 

Engagement of musicians—the oboeist’s wife will not allow him 
to come to terms, unless the same conditions are agreed to with her 
friend the clarionet-player—scruples with regard to precedency. 

At last six flutes are engaged, and among them a dilettante, being 
his first performance on the instrument. 

Am thus addressed by my landlord, on my return to my lodgings: 
“So, sir, you are going to give a concert; it is known every- 
where ; the girl who went to fetch our beer heard them talking it 
over in the public house. 

Evening comes—concert empty—all the world gone to see the 
dancing-dogs which had just arrived in town—more than half my 
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band decoyed away to this exhibition, twenty-four kreutzers (one 
shilling) a-head more having been offered them. 

The thought of Emily inspires me, and makes me play my part 
with spirit. 

Departure for a larger town—feeling of solitude and loneliness 
among strangers—introduction to Dihl and his friendly circle—who 
should I meet there but Emily, the lady whom I had seen in the act 
of departure for X , and who had made such an impression on 
my heart! 


Sleepless night. 

Data for a musical madhouse. 

Lerrer To Ernstuor. Well, I have taken leave of my good 
friend A., and have again dashed into the vortex of the world. I 
can better endure the storms and buffets of fate than the gnawing 
pangs of disappointed hope that prey upon the heart in secret. As 
the soldier learns to despise peril in the dangerous sports of death, 
so will I acquire confidence and self-possession amidst the trials and 
tumults of the world. — 

I could never bring myself to admire those boasted martyrs to 
their own fancy or enthusiasm, who have rendered themselves illus- 
trious either by self-destruction or some other striking final chord, 

The smallest flame has its moment of brightness, and there is a 
moment (I might term it the focus in the burning-glass of existence) 
in the life of every man, in which he feels himself enkindled, and 
capacitated to perform something great. 

The petty trials, the constant recurring vexations of daily life are 
the true touchstones by which the glittering gold of your philosophers 
is put to the test, and which, when submitted to this scrutiny, is so 
often found to sink into common metal. 

How often has it fallen to my lot to observe minds called great, 
and which at a distance appeared so estimable, and so free from im- 
perfection, dwindle into the most absolute littleness when seen within 
the narrow limits of the domestic circle—abroad, ever gentle in 
comportment and pleasing in demeanor ; at home, acting the tyrant, 
and storming at the poor passive wife, if but a pipe be laid out of its 
proper place—calm and unmoved amidst the ruins of a falling state ; 
fretful and discomposed if but a favorite flower droop and die. 

Yet, knowing and feeling all this, how impossible have I always 
found it—how impossible do I find it at. the moment. I am writing 
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this—to soar above the annoyances of the instant, and attain to any- 
thing like the simple repose of greatness. 

What life is more full of perpetually recurring annoyances, of 
petty evils and vexations, than that of an artist? Free as a god, he 
ought to stand erect in the consciousness of his power, and to be 
armed in his art as in a panoply of steel. 


“ The world, the world, is mine !” 


can he exclaim as long as he keeps from mingling in its tumult; but 
these airy dreams vanish, and the semblance of power disappears the 
moment he enters the empty circle of action of every-day people. 

Scarcely have I set my foot over the threshold, than I am beset 
by such a host of evils and annoyances, that, in spite of my experi- 
ence, in spite of my resolution to persevere, I would fain change my 
purpose and retrace my steps. Were not single moments capable of 
compensating long years of suffering: were it not for the certainty 
of possessing a friend who anticipates my every thought, what would 
become of me in this ever-renewed vortex of conflicting feelings, in 
which my soul is tossed ? 

Scarcely do I recognise you; your figure flits before my fancy, 
surrounded by flames, like some divinity encircled by a haloof glory. 
Never will the moment of our meeting be obliterated from my me- 
mory. Amidst the conflict of elements did fate cement that union 
which the base and the designing had attempted to destroy. ©! let 
me again recall to your remembrance the day on which I lost all, 
and found all; let me renew the fading image of those years, in 
which I experienced the tender cares of the best of mothers—years 
which are the more precious as their number was so small. My 
father, who was then in affluent circumstances, spared no expense in * 
giving me the best possible education ; I was the idol of his heart ; 
every care was taken to instil into my mind, which was naturally 
susceptible, a love for the arts. The little talent I possessed began 
to unfold itself, and was in imminent danger of being ruined forever ; 
for my father knew no other happiness than that of showing me off. 
Everything I did was excellent; to the numerous strangers who visit- 
ed our house he cried me up as a prodigy ; I was placed on a level 
with the first of artists; and thus, without being aware of the extent 
of the evil, he was gradually destroying that feeling of modest diffi- 
dence, which is the life and soul of youthful exertion. At this 
critical period, heaven sent me in my mother a guardian angel, who 
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preserved me from the precipice. At the same time that she con- 
vinced me of my nothingness and insufficiency, she had the address 
not to stifle the struggling flame—not to cramp those energies which 
lead to excellence—but to give them a proper direction. 

At this period I was fond of romances, and frequently ventured 
far beyond my depth. I travelled early into the dangerous ideal 
world, but not altogether without advantage ; from the images of the 
innumerable heroes successively presented to my mind, I learned to 
cull out the ideal of excellence. My father travelled with me; I saw 
a great part of Europe, but only as in a mirror or in a dream, for I 
saw it through the eyes of others. I increased my stock of knowl- 
edge, and from being a mere empiric, betook myself to theoretical 
works. A new world was opened to me; I thought to exhaust the 
treasures of all knowledge ; I devoured all systems; I blindly built 
my faith upon the authority of great names, according to the estima- 
tion in which they were held in the world, and—ZJ knew nothing. 

It was now that my good mother died; she had not laid down any 
determinate plan for me to pursue, but she had informed and stored 
my mind with those general principles which will ever form the props 
and groundwork of my future life and conduct. 

I lived in the same town with you ; and though you were an artist 
like myself, and on the same instrument too, yet I was long on 
friendly terms with you, without cherishing any other feeling than 
that of honorable emulation. At length, designing and malicious 
persons whispered into my too credulous ear, that you had spoken of 
me and of my talents in terms of disrespect ; that you were envious 
of my growing fame, and had been devising a thousand schemes to 
supplant me. My self-love was wrought upon, and, poor weak mortal 
that I was, I suffered myself to be imperceptibly betrayed into bitter- 
ness against you, and ended by hating and despising you. 

The alarms of war came at this period to disturb the general re- 
pose. You had lately returned from a professional tour in which you 
had greatly added to your former fame, and were about to proceed 
on another journey of the same kind. I was desirous of following 
your example, but could not obtain the consent of my father. At 
this time, a horde of plunderers overrun our little town ; and all was 
depredation and alarm. My father’s house fell a prey to the flame. 
Distracted at the idea of losing my favorite books, and forgetful of 
everything and of myself too, I flew up the burning staircase, and 
not appearing for some time, was given up for lost. Scarcely had I 
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reached the street in safety, when I learned that, at the risk of your 
life, you had rushed into the flames to save me. My breast, which 
had been but too long closed against you, was at once opened to the 
impressions of love, gratitude and affection. The entreaties of a 
father, the urgent representations of the multitude, death itself staring 
me in the face, nothing could prevent me entering the burning ruins 
to perform the same generous office which you had intended for me. 
Through waving flames, falling beams, and suffocating smoke, I 
forced a passage, and found you, who were seeking me. Forgetful 
of danger, we flew into each other’s embrace, and in the midst of 
the raging elements, and at the momentary hazard of falling a sacri- 
fice to delay, we cemented that bond of love which was never again 
to be dissolved. 

The generous service which you thus rendered me ; the subse- 
quent kindness with which you imparted to me without reserve the 
fruits of your knowledge and experience, showing me the world as it 
is, and not as it had been seen in my day dreams—teaching me to 
feel, that, after all, the man is before the artist, and that due honor is 
to be paid to the citizen and to the relations in which he stands ;— 
how can I repeat all this, and not feel impressed with a deep sense 
of what I owe you; with a desire to proclaim aloud, that if you have 
given to the world an artist, he is a grateful one, and that it is from 
your abundance he has been replenished. 

It is a source of painful reflection to me, that the very course you 
took to serve me, should also prove the cause of our separation. 
You gave me to reap the harvest of that soil, which you had sown 
and prepared. The part of Germany through which you intended to 
make a professional tour, where you were expected, announced, and 
recommended, you transferred to me. If the rare self-devotion of 
an artist, in deputing another to fill his place, raised the curiosity of 
many in my favor, and if the incitement not to dishonor your recom- 
mendation gave a new impulse to my exertions, and rendered my 
performance not altogether unworthy of notice, to whom is the merit 
due, bat to yourself? You, whom I so misunderstood; you, who 
with the generous heart and enlarged soul of a true artist, thinking 
you recognised in me a true votary of the art, watched over my weal, 
and labored to promote my rising talents. 

Those only who know the thousand ramifications through which 
the interests of a professional tour are spread—who know that the 
fame of an artist travels through the world in a direction peculiar to 
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itself, and that the same sparks which emanate from genius will be 
kindled into a flame in one place, while in another they will be suf 
fered to evaporate without notice—those only can justly appreciate 
the greatness of the sacrifice which you made in my behalf. 

I, however, can duly appreciate it; and if I now repeat it with 
honest pride and triumph of heart, it is because I feel its value more 
sensibly than ever I did before. 

See, dearest confrere, how I am constantly betraying myself; at 
one moment exhibiting an humble pride, at another a proud humilia- 
tion ; alternately elevated and depressed, 

But am I a solitary instance of this? or am I to consider it as be- 
longing to the nature of artists in general? I could certainly wish 
that the latter were the case, but cannot see sufficient reason for con- 
cluding it to be so; I think it must rather be ascribed to that power, 
which I feel at times bearing the mastery within me, and whose 
weight I cannot always shake off. 

But I think I see you laughing at my reveries: I therefore return 
to the purport of my letter. 

It has often been a subject of regret to me, that all I know both 
of the theoretical and practical parts of my art, (and I have read 
and studied much,) has been learned in a desultory manner ; one 
part being tacked on to another, rather than forming a consistent 
whole. 

I have experienced the evil of this in many instances, and _par- 
ticularly on a late occasion. A Doctor Medicine, a confoundedly 
shrewd fellow, applied to me to learn thorough bass. He so pestered 
me with his whys and wherefores, and setting at nought all the re- 
spect due to the authority of great names, was so bent upon giving 
a reason of his own for everything, that in spite of all my_ book- 
learning, I was frequently reduced to silence. These daily disputes 
grew at last so annoying, that I was obliged to come to something 
like terms with my restive pupil; I therefore at last succeeded in 
bringing him to agree that certain things were to be taken for granted 
as allowable, and others as prohibited, without stating the why, or 
being at the trouble to learn the wherefore. 

It is said that Bach did this, that Handel would not have done that, 
and that Mozart would have done the other; and should a composer 
have the good fortune to hit upon something which these geniuses 
did not, there are not wanting those who would strike it out of the 
piece altogether, because no precedent can be found why it should 
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be so. Innoart is there so great a want of standard rules, of a sure 
foundation upon which to raise the superstructure, asin music. It 
js always feeling, and nothing but feeling—but who will have the 
presumption to say—‘ mine alone is the right one?’ Henceforth, 
therefore, I am resolved to treat the art, like every other science, 
conformably to school rules. ‘To the disciple in other sciences it is 
said: ‘ You have first to learn this, and then to proceed to the other ; 
from such a principle such a consequence follows ; and so on till you 
are finished.” Finished? you will say: assuredly; always under- 
standing the term relatively, and within certain limits. 
(To be continued.) 





To the Editor of the Musical Magazine. 
Boston, June 17, 1841. 


Sir,—Observing in your last number (Lxi11.) a doubt expressed 
regarding the composership of the tune called ‘Old Hundred,” I 
beg leave to say that the composing of this tune is ascribed to Claud- 
Goudimel, chapel-master at Lyon, who was murdered in 1572, at the 
celebrated “ Bloodwedding.” Of his French Psalm this is the only 
melody retained. The original key is G, and not A, as we find it 
inour modern music, This notice appeared in the German General 
Musical Gazette, vol. 9, Nos. 11 and 12,' Believing there are many 
persons to be desirous to know the author of this excellent tune, I 
have taken the privilege to address this communication to you to 
have it inserted in your Musical Magazine. Yours, respectfully, 

FR. F. MULLER. 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Teachers’ Class for 1841. 


A course of instruction to Teachers of Vocal Music, will com- 
mence on Tuesday, August 17th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. and will be 
continued daily for ten days, as follows : 

1.. Lectures on teaching Singing Schools, both juvenile and adult, 
in which the: most approved method of instruction will be explained 
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and illustrated. In connection with these lectures, there will be 
daily performances of Church Music, with remarks and criticisms 
calculated to promote a correct style of psalmody, chanting, &¢.— 
by Mr. Mason. 

2. Lectures on the proper mode of delivering and cultivating the 
voice, showing the method by which, after a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of music has been acquired, the compass of the voice may be 
gradually extended, its power increased, and its quality improved. 
In connection with these, remarks will be made on Solo Singing 
and Musical Elocution, illustrated by examples from some of the 
standard songs of Handel and other eminent composess,—by Mr. 
Greatorex. 

3. Lectures on Harmony ox Thorough Base, designed to facilitate 
the study of musical composition, accompanied by examples on the 
Piano Forte, illustrating the various positions, inversions, and pro- 
gressions of chords, modulations, &e.—by Mr. Miller. 

4. Lessons on the Violin, designed to aid those who wish to ac- 
quire a correct use of this instrument, so valuable to the teacher of 
vocal music,—by Mr. Schmidt. 

5. Lectures on Musical Taste, with special reference to expres- 
sion and the appropriate style of vocal execution generally,—by Mr. 
Warner. 

6. Glee Singing, under the direction of Mr. Greatorex, and 
Chorus Singing under the direction of Mr. Mason. 

7. A Lecture on the Organ, in which the nature of the different 
stops, the manner of combining them, and the proper use of the 
instrument generally, will be explained, and examples given of organ 
playing in various kinds of style —by Mr. Miller. 

Terms as follows : 

Admittance to all the Lectures, instructions and exercises (exeept- 
ing the lectures on Thorough Bass and Violin Class,) five dollars. 
Admittance to the Lectures on Thorough Bass, two dollars-and fifty 
cents.—Violin Class, do. do. 

Members of previous classes are invited to attend, with the privi- 
lege, also, of introducing a lady without charge. 

Ladies and gentlemen, who intend to join the class, are particu- 
larly desired to be present at the first meeting. 

Tickets of admission may be obtained at the bookstore of Messrs. 
Tappan and Dennett, No. 114 Washington street. 

L. S. CUSHING, 
Secretary of Boston Academy of Musi. 
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REVIEW. 


1. The Vestry Singing Book, being a sclection of the most popular 
and appropriate tunes and hymns now ertant, designed for social 
and religious meetings, family devotion, singing schools, &c. Com- 
piled by Asa Fitz and E. B. Dearborn. Boston: Saxton & Peirce. 


This little book being entirely a compilation, and the object of the 
compiler rather to connect well known good hymns, with well known 
psalm tunes, which are the most suited to them, than to give original 
arrangements or compositions, we have critically to say but very little 
about it. The form and the whole exterior are neat and recommend 
themselves as convenient at the same time. 


2. The Musical Cabinet, Geo. J. Webb and T. B. Hayward, Editors. 
Boston: Bradbury & Soden. 


A new monthly periodical, twelve pages music, four do. letter press, 
quarto, in the form of the Musical Library, published in England 
some years ago. The work bears good, weighty names at its head. 
Professor Webb, and our former co-editor, T. B Hayward. Properly 
managed, with a constant view to give to its subscribers only music 
of real sterling value, and carried on with perseverance, the work 
must acquire a salutary influence on the state of music among us; 
for it is, after all, the want of well selected music, that we feel as 
much as that of musical literature. We have music enough and to 
spare, and now the stores of continental music are also opened to us, 
by having here agents of the German and French music sellers, 
(Geo. P. Reed) ; but among the immense quantities of music annu- 
ally published in those countries, there is, besides much that is dic- 
tated by true genius and knowledge, much that can lay no claim 
to the higher artistic demands on the laws of beauty, much whose 
sole beauty consists in flattering the uncultivated ear. Even among 
the works of universal favorites, such as Herz, Hunten, Czerny and 
others, careful choice must be made, for they have composed much— 
for sale merely. Mr. Webb’s taste and knowledge gives a guarantee 
that the selection will be always carefully made, and that those 
higher claims on art will be considered in preference to mere spark- 
ling brilliancy The choice of Variations of old father Haydn in 
this first number, simple in their construction, without that modern 
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spray of small notes, yet good models of their kind, gives us a proof 
of this. We sincerely hope that the work will be soon so successful 
as to justify its being sufficiently enlarged as to admit the highest 
form of pianoforte composition—the sonata. So far we have had 
reference only to the instrumental part, but the vocal part, introducing 
us to the riches of song on the continent, is of as much or greater 
importance, for our social music consists mainly of songs, and how 
few are among them of any standard value! 

We would suggest an improvement which might still enhance 
the value of the pianoforte music—we mean hints on the style and 
manner of executing it, to give it its full effect. Such would be for 
the first number some short remarks on the manner to play each 
variation so as to give it its individual and peculiar effect. That 
there are no dinamic marks throughout the piece, is certainly a mis- 
take, for they are as much needed, at least, as fingering. 


3. Suono Dindin Suono. Air by Mozart, with variations for the 
pianoforte, by Kirmair. Boston: Wm. H. Oakes. 


A reprint of some easy variations, composed Jong ago, but pleasant, 
and not so utterly worthless as many of the present day. They are 
got up well by the publishers. 


4. Phalanx Quick Step, by Edward L. White. Boston: Wm. H. 
Oakes. 


A quickstep, as they are composed by the hundred ; pleasant, but 
‘common melodies and simplest harmonies. 


5. Let us be gay! A celebrated temperance song, composed by 
Henry Russell. Boston: Wm. H. Oakes. 


We heard Mr. Russel] perform this song once, and we laughed at 
it, as at a good joke; we heard him sing it a second and a third 
time, and we thought the joke became rather stale; and wondered 
that he did not find it so himself. But we must confess we were utterly 
astonished to see that he set so much by it as to give it in print. . In- 
deed to drag these few stolen patches of melody, these words without 
much meaning, out to such a length as to require a charge of fifty 
cents net, appears to us like downright imposition, and we might 
almost say, we hope that the publisher will suffer for his want of 
judgment, by the scanty sale of this music. 
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6. My own Cottage Home. A ballad by T. Comer. Wm. H. 
Oakes. 


Not very striking, nor very original. 


1. The Blue E’ed Lassie. A song, the words by John Imlah, music 
by John Willis. Boston: Wm. H. Oakes, 


A very pretty song in Dempster’s Scottish style. 





TEACHERS’ CLASSES.—EMULATION. 


On another page will be found the advertisement of the Handel 
and Haydn Society for a Teachers’ Class during the session of the 
National Convention, under the direction of their President, Pro- 
fessor Geo. J. Webb, thus giving a further proof of what we antici- 
pated, that this society means to extend its operations to the more 
direct and general benefit of the art, than the mere practice of their 
members and the public performance of oratorios. 

This is very well, especially since it puts the talents of the presi- 
dent, so well adapted to such activity, to good use. Another advan- 
tage is, that it must rouse a spirit of emulation between our two socie- 
ties, which, if honorably conducted, and with the pure view to the im- 
provement of the art, must necessarily benefit it. It must rouse each 
of them to new exertions, to increased vigor. Indeed, this seems to 
be felt by the Academy of Music, for we see by their advertisement, 
in our present number, that new and able laborers have been en- 
gaged, and that new subjects connected with the art will be brought 
before the class. In this struggle for the greater usefulness, the Han- 
del and Haydn Society will have the advantage of greater means ; 
they'‘can make greater sacrifices for this project, if they find it neces- 
sary. The Academy of Music, on the other hand, has the advan- 
tage of having been first in the field, and having for years past taught 
a teachers’ class. 

The first advantage, however, is the greater one, and we must 
confess, that we are astonished to see that the Handel and Haydn 
Society, enjoying it, steps so quietly and so closely into the footsteps 
of the Academy, without even an acknowledgment that the way has 
been prepared for them by the previous labors of the Academy. 
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The Teachers’ Class of the former is to be kept on nearly the same 
plan and at the same time as that of the latter. To be sure, the 
National Convention, which is to furnish the elements of the Teach- 
ers’ Class, has emancipated itself from the Academy ; still it had its 
origin in their Teachers’ Class, and without it, would, in all proba- 
bility, not exist. 

The Handel and Haydn Society must be aware, that after all, the 
instructions for so short a period as the meeting of the Convention 
allows, must be either very limited or very unsatisfactory; this must 
particularly be the case with instructions in thorough bass, or withal 
in the theory of music, which it requires years of close application to 
master. Ifthe Handel and Haydn Society therefore really means to 
do good, it should make this class permanent. We know full well 
that in the beginning it would prove very unsuccessful, and that the 
Society would have to reward the labors of their professor, in part, 
Srom their own funds ; but they can do it, and although in the begin- 
ning there might be but very few pupils to this class, they would 
increase ; and at the same time the necessity of this study for a mu- 
sician would make itself more and more felt ; pupils would increase, 
and the art would rise with its science. 

That would be a dignified position for the Society, a position in 
advance of the times, and one which would give it a true eminence, 
which would prove at the same time their disinteresteduess for the 
art. Nor need it exclude their benefiting the members of the Con- 
vention for the time of its meeting, but both might go together. 


MODERN COMPOSERS OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


[FROM THE NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK.] 


Others have already made the same observation, which struck us, 
that in modern times many of the younger composers turn in prefer- 
ence to church music. The success of Mendelssohns’s Paul seems 
to have had great influence upon this effect. Many, nay, the major- 
ity, will be disappointed in their hopes of thé same or similar tri- 
umphs, Not the church, nor the style of its music have achieved it, 
for true church music has long passed its bloom, but the high art of 
the single artist, who has created a masterpiece in his Paul. 
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Yet, however this may be, we give our most earnest attention to 
each and any striving for so high an aim. Whatever the artist, work- 
ing for the church, and necessarily moving within the strict forms, 
which its music requires, may lose of the applause of the great mass, 
is otherwise made good to him for his art, and that a hundred fold. 
Whoever knows how to build churches, will easily construct houses ; 
whoever has composed an oratorio, will with facility succeed in other 
forms. 

There are architects who know full well what they are about ; 
skilful, practical men, who work strictly according to the model, 
which has often proved its correctness; there is nothing omitted ; 
the church door is in its good place; the bell steeple in its place. 
Such a one is the old master in Dessau, But there are others, who 
have the same knowledge. But before they begin, they say a pious 
prayer; their business is a holy one to them. Deviating from the 
common way of building, they think of something new ; small chapels 
rise up on the sides; Madonnas embellish the work, and hidden 
ornaments of deep meaning ; such a one is the master who wrote 
Paul. And to his excellence his friend, Ferdinand Hiller, strives to 
rise. It is an encouraging observation, that anumber of our younger 
composers appear silently to have entered into a compact to break 
forth from the trammels of habit, in vigorous deeds; a compact 
directed against a certain class of mechanical composers, who com- 
pose by the yard, to-day a piece of church music, to-morrow for the 
dancing saloon. Just among the composers for the church, some 
have acquired name and fame in a manner, which must be incom- 
prehensible to posterity, considering that at the same time, Beetho- 
ven, for instance, was still living, and writing for the church; just 
into church music an expression of sicklish sentimentality had crept, 
which rather drove away from the temple than awakened devotion. 
Others, and much better composers, for instance, B. Klein, were 
too Trappistic, (too misanthropic) to gain an influence. Mendelssohn 
was the first among those in the North of Germany to lead to the 
true models, to Handel and Bach, the true heroes of faith in art, and 
who had been rather neglected for the sweet South Germans, Mozart 
and Haydn. ~ 

January 1, 1841. 
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SCRAPS FROM THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Royat Society or Musicians, Lonpon. At the Christmas 
general meeting of this excellent institution, Mr. Horsley in the 
chair, the annual report was read, which stated that the sum of 
£2492 8s, 1d. had been appropriated, in 1840, to the objects for 
which the society was established in 1738. The sum of £44 2s, 
was voted to be distributed among seven of the oldest widows, claim- 
ants on the fund, exclusively of their regular allowances; and £60 
was divided among a number of distressed members of the musical 
profession, having no claim on the society. Total donations present- 
ed £104 2s. There are at present the following claimants on the 
funds of the Society : eleven members, thirty-eight widows, and six- 
teen children. Mr. Parry was re-elected honorary Treasurer, and 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Watts were re-elected Secretary and Collector. 
December 31, 1840. 


Two Societies are now forming, which promise to prove of the 
highest importance to the musical world. The first is established 
by a number of our principal concert singers, for the purpose of 
practising together the best classical concerted vocal composiiions, of 
all nations, so that they may be enabled to fight foreigners on their 
own ground. The second is to consist chiefly of distinguished ama- 
teurs, who will frequently meet for the purpose of singing vocal 
music in parts, so as to give those who seldom or never hear the 
works of the old masters, a taste for that style of composition ; this 
society originated, we believe, with Messrs. Benedict and Moscheles, 
and the other with Miss Masoon. December 31, 1840. 


Cuorvus Sincinc. Whatever be their mechanical accuracy, it is 
undeniable that the professional chorus singers of this country are 
greatly deficient in style. Compare the best of our theatrical cho- 
ruses with that of the Germans, who have witnessed us, and the im- 
mense superiority of the latter becomes instantly apparent. Ours 
sing correctly, perhaps, but with a stoical indifference to feeling and 
expression ; while theirs universally sing as if inspired by the situa- 
tions in which they take part, and filled with the spirit of the com- 
poser. The chorus assembled for the performances of sacred music, 
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as at festivals, are, with the exception of that at Exeter Hall, equally 
unsatisfactory as to style. Precision and strength are the only quali- 
ties aimed at and achieved ; artistical style is never dreamed of; its 
simplest elements even—the piano and crescendo—are, when attempt- 
ed, but skeletons of the effects of which the materials are capable. 
All this naturally results from the want of systematic instructions. 
If style has all along been wanting in English choral performances, 
it is also equally defective in the concerted singing of our principal 
vocalists. In spite of the example constantly in force at the Italian 
Theatre, we do not remember one single morceau d’ensemble, either 
on the stage or concert-room, which has been executed by English 
singers with thoroughly artistical feeling. Correctness is usually re- 
cognisable in such performances—that is to say, individual correct- 
ness; every body usually sings in tune, and every body takes care to 
persevere in his or her own time and ideas of style; but we never 
hear an attempt at unity of effect; there are never any of those skil- 
ful touches of expression—those delicate artifices as to tone and 
time—which concerted, as well as solo, performances admit of and 
even require. The reason of this defect is evident. Five or six 
singers cannot possibly think extemporaneously alike on the subject 
of style in a joint performance, and there has hitherto been no sys- 
tem of practice for such music under an instructer competent to 
penetrate and develop a composer’s intention. January 7, 1841. 


Mosicau Inrevuicence. Italy. The favorite pieces of the au- 
tumn season, which closed in the middle of last month, were Nicolai’s 
Templario and the Oberto of Vedi, both young composers of some 
merit and a smack of originality, (particularly the former); which is 
no small praise for aspirants in these worn-out, degenerate times. A 
debutante named Schoberlechuer, has been turning the heads of the 
Bolognese in Belisario and Anna Bolena, 


Germany. We (in Leipzic) have had a very successful comic 
opera, entitled Coramo, which, asa light and pleasant affair, well 
merits the applause it has received. The composer, Herr Lortzing, 
has another opera in preparation. 

I am told that Spohr has nearly completed “‘ Der Fall des Baby- 
lons,” the language of which has been supplied by Mr. Edward 
Taylor. A friend of mine in Cassel, who has been let into the secret, 
pronounces this work as a chef-d’euvre of the master. We shall be 
great in the sacred way, next season, for Friedrich Schneider has 
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two oratorios complete— Bonifazio and Salomon’s Temple, both of 
good report and, exciting already much interest. 

You will be delighted to learn that the numerous admirers of 
Dussek have subscribed liberally for the erection of a monument to 
his memory in his native town, Czarlan, in Bohemia. You will also 
be gratified to learn that the Emperor has recently given a lucrative 
appointment in his household to the only son of Mozart; he is said 
to be a skilful performer and a talented musician, and the imperial 
decree creates him, for life, composer and musician to the court. 
January 7, 1841. 


THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
CLASS FOR MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Hanvet ann Haypn Soctery, of Boston, in order to meet 
the wants of the musical public, and more fully to carry out the lead- 
ing object of the institution, namely, a general and practical knowl- 


edge of the art of music, intend to establish an 

Annual Class for Musical Instruction, 
To be held atthe Mextopron, in Boston, during the sessions of the 
National Musical Convention. 

The class, which will be under the direction of the President of 
the Society, Mr. Georce James Wess, will consist of such Ladies 
and Gentlemen as are in some degree familiar with the principles of 
reading music, &c., and who are desirous of cultivating the higher 
branches of the art. 

The course of instruction will include the practice of Choral Sing. 
ing—Chanting—Chorus Singing—Glee Singing—Solo Singing, and 
also Lectures on Thorough Bass. ‘The first meeting will take place 
on the 18th day of August next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Tickets of admission, for a gentleman, with the privilege of intro- 
ducing a lady, 5; for a lady, $2,50. The lectures on Thorough 
Bass will be an extra charge of $2,50. On the payment of whica 
fees, persons are constituted permanent members of the Class. 

Tickets may be obtained at the store of Jenks & Palmer, No. 131, 
Washington street, aud Bradbury & Soden, No. 10, School street. 

WM. LEARNARD, Sec’y. 

Boston, May 24, 1841. 





